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Frequently the perianth consists of only one set of structures,
and in such a case this set is regarded as a calyx, the corolla being
considered as absent. When there is no corolla, the calyx is often

bright-colored and con-
spicuous and takes the
place of the corolla in
its function of attract-
ing insects. In many
of the monocotyledon-
ous plants the sepals
are large, bright-colored,
and very similar in ap-
pearance to the petals
(Fig. 298).

Flower  stalk.   The
flowers are joined  to

the stem by a central axis, or stalk, which is usually composed
of two parts: the stalk proper^wbich is known as the yedipel,
and an expanded terminal portion, the torus, or
the  other "parts "of 'the

FIG. 303. Section of a rose flower showing nu-
merous separate pistils located in urn-shaped
torus
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Arrangement of floral parts. When the torus
is convex and the other floral parts"are attached
below the ovary, the flowerjajsaid to be jj/gopy-
nous (Figs. 284, 299). In some cases the torus
forms'a cup-shaped structure at the summit of
which are borne the sepals, petals, and stamens.
Such flowers are perigynous (Fig. 299). When
the torus is not merely a cup-shaped structure
surrounding the ovary but is fused to the ovary
so that the sepals, petals, and stamens appear to
be attached above the ovary, the flower is said
to be epigynous (Figs. 291, 299).

Simple and compound ovaries. A carpel is a
simple pistil with one cavity and one style (Fig.
300). Often several carpels are united to form a compound ovary
(Fig. 287). In a flower there may be a single ovary consisting of a
single carpel, as in the cherry (Fig. 300), peach, or plum (Fig. 299).

Fie. 304. Section
of flower of Vco
cinium showing
compound ovary
with a single style